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25 per cent, of the previous year's entry was subsequently
raised; and even before fees were finally abolished in
secondary schools by the 1944 Act, there were in existence
some schools where this was the case. On the other hand,
the economy campaign of 1932 involved a modification of
the free-place system. In that year 'free places' became
'special places/ The parents of elementary-school pupils
who had been selected by examination for admission to a
secondary school were required to pay fees, if they could
afford to do so; and L.E.A*s were instructed to draw up
scales based on the parents' income. The free-place system
caused some uneasiness at first, especially among schools
and parents who were conscious of their own social
exclusiveness; but on the whole the scheme worked well
and the number of ex-elementary-school pupils in secondary
schools rapidly increased. The introduction of the bursary
system, whereby intending teachers in elementary schools
were encouraged to attend a secondary school and stay
there till the age of seventeen or eighteen,1 also brought a
large number of pupils into secondary schools aided or
maintained by L.E.A.S.

Elderly critics, who base their censures of schools on
vague recollections of their youth, do not always realise
the very marked progress which has been made in curricula
and methods of teaching since the beginning of the present
century. This is, perhaps, particularly true of the secondary
school. There are various reasons for this. The curriculum
has been widened, and there may now even be a danger
of sacrificing depth for breadth. New subjects, such as
biology, Spanish, economics, civics, have been introduced.
The reasons are partly social and partly economic, but they
are due also in some measure to the reaction of the universi-
ties on secondary schools. The institution, for example, of

1 Sec s#pra> p. 218.